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But while the Second Period is thus pre-eminently a period
of lyric poetry, it is also the flowering-time of the romantic
mesnevi. In the previous age the mesnevf, as a poetic form,
had indeed occupied the first place, but this was as the
vehicle of mystic or religious poetry. Yet even in the First
Period, in what was essentially the age of the religious
aiesnevi, Ahmedf and Sheykhf had shown the way of the
romantic, and now many a poet whose genius was not to
be confined within the limits oT a ghazel or a qasfda eagerly
strove to follow in their footsteps.

Similar in form to the romantic mesnevfs, though as a
rule far inferior to them in poetic merit, are the rhyming
chronicles which likewise now begin to make their appearance.
These are simply versified paraphrases of the national annals,
and they are to the full as tedious and long-winded as
such productions are wont to be.

The poets of the First Period had been for the most
part private individuals, unconnected with the court or
with any department of the state. A few among them,
especially towards the close of the Period, had dedicated
their work to the reigning Sultan; but none of the greater
writers, with the one exception of Ahmedi, had written de-
liberately for the court, or been brought into immediate and
lasting relationship with a royal patron. A great change now
occurs in the connection that springs up between the court
and poetry. It becomes the rule for the Sultans, the Imperial
Princes, and the great officials to take a lively interest in
the poetic art, to encourage and reward its practitioners,
even to write verses themselves. For a man of literary ability
there is now no better introduction to the notice of the
great than a skilfully composed qasfda or ghazel; and so
we find that from this time forward nearly all the greater
poets are at least nominally either court functionaries or